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We thus have the paradoxical situation that archaeology, 
method of investigating man’s past in the absence of written records 
becomes increasingly less effective as a means of inquiry the more 
nearly it approaches those aspects of human life which 

specifically human \ 

Note from the book Stonehenge by R. J. C. Atkinson p. 1 69 
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might we say essentially, human aspect of its subject then 
does not mean that ‘archaeology’ wishes the ‘human’ to be 
rather that it cannot in its own terms deal adequately with it. We also take it 

* . . i 

that the essentially human aspect of such an important matter as our origins, 
or rather the origins of the making of ‘permanent’ structures, is too signi- 
ficant to be neglected. Therefore we offer our findings as complementary to 
archaeology, and have approached the subject from an architectural disci- 
pline with a philosophical perspective based to the best of our understanding 
on traditional values. 
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tion expresses this as much as Darwin’s 
theory. The great creation myths* of humani 
our roots and give original meaning to exi 
myths lies in their effectiveness, not in their logica 
of transmitting and maintaining those essential values an 
society deems vital. Only through myth can the 
tual and inspirational levels of the mind be united 
cination for the dignity and mystery of the megaliths stems 
tion of our own mute ‘creation myths’ in stone. Their very 
pose the perennial question, ‘what does it really mean to 

Those of us who are part and product of Western technological c 
significantly the minority of the current human family - despite our i 
greed for energy and materialism, find ourselves in an exceptional phase 
the life of humanity. We are unwittingly taking part in the anomaly o 
attempting to conduct society without the metaphysical or spiritual dimen 
sion. It is that very dimension which addresses itself to origins and destiny 
and humanity’s overall relationships with our universe or the ‘whole’. Because 
of the distractions of technological ‘magic’ and its obvious material 
advantages, we have failed to achieve a wholeness in industrial or 
industrialized society. The paradoxes of increased material 
energy greed, natural resource destruction and the increase of mental 

istory has a culture 
been attempted without a spiritual dimension; in fact one could go further 
and suggest that a society is not correctly deflnabl 
a dimension. 
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is uncertain at any given moment. His 'uncertainty principle’ is 
naively cited by some as if it were a philosophical truth. In fact it only points 
to the impossibility of an empirical absolute - which accords with the 
metaphysical tradition. 
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The sun and the moon are the two primary pacemakers of all bioiogica 
existence, whilst at the same time they are the prime symbols of permanence 
and cyclicity. Therefore it is not surprising to find these two immediately 
attendant as foci of orientation both physically and metaphysically in the 
establishment of the human sanctuary — the temple. There is no reason 

whatsoever to consider the stone circles of Britain other than temples in the 
true meaning of the term. 
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sun, hence the link with east, or orient, and orientation: the direction of the 
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and all this without algebra. 

Measure and Number are the two keystones of logical 
reasoning. Number, we can say, was the main concern of these 
mians, whilst measure was that of the Egyptian civilization; our current know 
ledge of the Megalithic Briton is that he was concerned with both. Of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians Professor John Kreitner has said, ‘for the fore- 
most achievements of their time, we have no record of method; we only 
know that they knew it, and that they lacked the formal tools of mathematics. 
Hence their very achievements imply a greater depth of intuition than the 
modern mind is capable of, and hence willing to concede.’ 

It is because intuition represents just this antithesis to analysis that it i 
suspect to our own times. We hope to demonstrate during the cour 
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ments meant ‘observatory’ and therefore not ‘temple’, and implied loss of 
the religious motivation in the megalithic society. Such either/or logic is 
significantly a ‘modern’ division, as we hope to show during the course of the 
book, and therefore not likely to arise in the mind of the builders. 

On the other hand, the long-held view was that these ‘rude’ stone struc- 
tures were clumsy erections of primitive ‘wild’ peoples and therefore not 
worthy of further consideration, apart from the energy they expanded on 
humping them about. The exception was Stonehenge, which was constantly 
‘excused’ on the grounds that the Romans or the Myceneans or the people of 
some other Mediterranean civilization were responsible. This attitude served 

to block our perception of the beauty and subtlety of these arrangements 
and of the stones in themselves. 
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‘Logic can take you from A to B, but imagination encircles 

Albert Einstein 
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fixed stars the limits of the universe. Beyond that heaven was 
“space” but only Divine Presence. This finite cosmos. 
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fact of its finite form it served as an icon to be contemplated and 
transcended. Thanks to its symbolism, the concentric spheres acting as a 
most powerful and efficient symbol for the states of being which man 
must traverse to reach Being Itself, the content of this cosmos was infinite 
and its finite forms like the forms of religion led to an inner content 
which is limitless.’ 

S. H. Nasr 2 
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Colin Renfrew, as one representative of contemporary archaeologica 
thinking, freely admits that neither the independent evolutionary theory nor 
the diffusionist theory are sufficient explanations in themselves for the new 

: Neither position explains the motivating impetus that gave rise to 


facts. 



ese monumental innovations. The current position seems to indicate that 
both phenomena occurred: the independent discovery of new techniques 
and practices and the diffusion and exchange of these through exploration, 
trading and the resultant interchange of ideas. What is most dramatically 
changed is the certainty, held until recently, that the inspiration and direc- 
tives could only have come from the Levant to account for these great 
megalithic feats of pre-recorded history in Europe. What is significantly 
missing from either view Is the will or spiritual perspective for such massive 
feats of construction, to which we will return. 

There are certain human monuments that bear the quality of timelessness. 
We believe the stone circle temples of Britain are fine examples. Standing 


before or within any of these profoundly simple, yet striking arrangements, 
one is without the normal clues as to their significance. Why is one so 


affected? There is nothing written 



the builders which could explain the 


presence of the structures. They become deeply challenging to our sense of 
both the practical and purposeful. To spend some time nearly two thousand 
feet up in the Welsh hills, shin-deep in snow, with a breathtaking panorama 
of constantly changing skyscape and light brings one very sharply up against 
one’s own ‘foreign-ness’. Yet one is standing in the habitat that was normal 
to the original builders. At this height the landscape is virtually the same, the 
weather, the nuances of the breeze, humidity, aromas, trees, birds and even 
animals to a certain extent, yet so few of us as urban town dwellers can 
‘read’ these natural surroundings. One is faced with an overwhelming ques- 
tion: what is the intrinsic value of literacy and does word reading reduce our 
ability to read our natural surroundings? Is human wisdom only to be found in 
ibraries, universities and technological wizardry? So many questions arise 
when one is put back into a natural perspective, humbled before a snow- 
covered hillside and overwhelmed by magnificent snow-laden clouds. One's 
humanity can be experienced as a natural ingredient of a whole phenomenon. 
No longer need it become a matter of intellectual effo r f one is pert 
experience. The questions of existence - existence both of oneself and o 
the nature of the whole of which one is a part- become far more important 
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that is the language of the natural order. 

n the hope that some of our findings will help to stimulate a better and 
er perspective for the study of the monuments, we must turn from the 
general to the particular. There is a series of perennial human issues which i 



considered in the context of our present study will help our aim. 
First there is humanity’s inherent need for locating itself in space 







We find in this observation, as in other summaries of the conditions an 
social structure of the megalithic builders, that, important as they are, there 
s a neglect of the study of inspiration or motivation : what can only be called 
the spiritual dimension which is obviously primary, as it has been for the 
greatest history of all human societies. Nevertheless the monumental 
achievements are appreciated as an awe-inspiring fact. 

Taking up the technique of cross-cultural comparisons Renfrew reminds us 
briefly, but significantly: ‘They (the great statues of The Easter Islands) were 
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the simplicity or conventionality of a sign, that introduces the subje< 
comparative philosophy and comparative religion. Mankind’s concern 





need for symbols is an essential part of his humanity. This realm has 
called the sphere of human depth psychology. Symbols have also 
described as archetypal patterns emerging in both instinctive and ir 
tional lives of people, due to their common genetic ancestry. Other 
the view that cultural patterns are a matter of environmental inheri 
certain collective behaviour patterns they believe to be the resul 
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tional lives of people, due to their common genetic ancestry. Others take 
the view that cultural patterns are a matter of environmental inheritance; 
certain collective behaviour patterns they believe to be the result of a 
cultural ethos, subconsciously and consciously conditioned into a psychology 
of each member during development. A third position is represented from 
within the religious dimension itself, one which complements and includes the 
previous two and is described by the term ‘revelation’. This last perspective 
accepts the emergence into consciousness of those archetypal ideas that 
are of an order beyond the ‘closed’ individual system. In order to understand 
the ancient monuments we believe it is to this latter area that modern mind 


must turn 
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collective terms.* On this basis we will look at three representative pre 


industrial societies to seek their essential motivation for raising large stones 
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The first is the Minoan civilization, the second the Gadaba community o 
ndia and the third the Easter Islanders of the South Pacific. 


At the turn of the century the great British archaeologist-scholar, Sir 

vans, made discoveries in Crete which were to change current 
thinking completely regarding the early Mediterranean civilizations. The 
power and extent of the Minoan civilization were revealed after thousands 
of years of semi-legendary darkness. Current dating techniques have pushed 
the assumed dates further back than Evans would have dreamed and the 


Arthur 


height of Minoan civilization is now believed to have been contemporary 
with much of our British stone circle building. 

It is thought that there was a relationship between the Minoans and the 

Mycenaeans of the Greek mainland. Both produced large and small stone 
buildings of an outstanding quality. There 

between the famous conical dome of Atreus at Mycenae, Scotland’s Maes 
Howe and Ireland’s New Grange, but it is Evans’s conclusions about the 
Minoan proto-religion, which he studied in relation to the later classical 
Greek civilization, that are relevant here. He compared this religion of 
stocks and stones , as he called it, with other early religions, and he pointed 
out that survivals of the early ritual techniques are to be found in the stones 
which evolved into the sculptured images of the inhabiting divinity. Instances 
of this are Apollo with his laurel wreath (a symbol of vegetative life) and the 
sacred stone in Delphi, the Omphalos or world’s navel. The most important 
theme is Evans s observation that ‘The Baetylic stone was always at hand as 
a material home for the spiritual being, brought down into it by due ritual. 

stressed how transitory was ‘possession’ of the stone. The otherwise inert 
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C. von Furer-Haimendorf. 13 

f one is rich and does not hold a Gotr, 
will be poor’, Isikowitz was told. This was the 
their intimate connection with the spirits of 
tion behind the whole act of erecting or ‘rootin 
Gotr ceremony is considered the greatest and most 
monies for the Gadaba. A generation after the death of a 
dant of the village founder, the central area in which stands a 
retigiosa) and the arrangement of stones (sodor) are ceremoniall 
for the new chieftainship. Isikowitz tells us there are three i 
in the village management and leadership: the chieftain 
barrik (herald) and thedissari (shaman). 

The ceremony Isikowitz witnessed on 10 January 1952 had 
precisely by astronomical calculations by a shaman from a neighbourin 
village. The whole ceremony was conducted within the rhythm of the moon’s 
cycle and the high point of the feast was reached at the following full moon. 
He describes the performance of this special ceremony: 
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‘Around two o'clock after the first day, they took two stones and placed 
them where the shaman had decided . . . one of the stones was laid flat on 
the ground and the other placed upright behind it. The shaman 
placed an egg on the flat stone and mumbled something. Simul 
with this act he decided when the actual final ceremonies wo 
At the same time two big poles or branches of a si 
tree (solmalio molobarico) were taken into the villa 
ground on each side and just behind the upri 
by the beating of drums all through the night 
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‘The life power of the ancestors cannot be seen, but it influences the 
harvest and health and it appears again in the production rhythm and 
closes the circle exactly as in the grounding of an electrical circuit.’ 

Secondly, on the unbroken interdependency between the seen and unseen 
energies of the tribe: 




Easter Island and Malta have been made into a 
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megalithic burial at Orkney or Arran’ (the Scottish islands) 

massive physical effort was obviously involved: not 

carving them first. To discover the motivation we 
what did the Easter Islanders themselves believe the statues 
Metraux gives us evidence on this point: the massive megalithic 
‘vessels which the spirits entered when invited by priests 
apparently embodied the spirits of certain ancestral figures who had become 
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obviously implying a function as vital to the 




as the sodor of the Gadaba. 

Each of our three examples clearly indicates that the body of the stone 
was as much a repository for a certain kind of ‘life’ as our 
‘carry’ the mysterious span we call our own life. 

It is too easy to put the ancient or traditional viewpoint into a ‘naive’ or 
‘superstitious* category but modern science is no nearer to being able to 
explain the meaning of our own lives, however much molecular biology 
demonstrates the wonderful intricacies of the mechanisms. It may be 
of naivete on our behalf to dismiss a tradition as inconsequential when 
may be ignorant of the values that gave rise to it. What seems evident is that 
the great megaliths would not have been achieved without this dimension of 
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enerations will walk. 
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‘But there is nothing either natural or necessary in the use of huge 
unwieldy blocks of stone where much smaller ones would have sufficed 

T. Eric Peet 2 




have never valued or studied the mere sophistry of word-knowledge 
set down in books in conventionalized form of questions and answers to 
be committed to memory (and fired off at one’s opponents); these lead 
but to mental confusion and not to such practice as bringeth actual 
realization of Truth. Of such word-knowledge I am ignorant; and if 
ever I did know it I have forgotten it long ago.’ 
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‘By all the Greeks the honours due to the images of the gods were paid 
to unwrought stones.’ 
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If we turn to the traditional psychological viewpoi 
grounds for being, it is not the world (the physical environ 
grounds or a basis for constructing a cosmological ima 
framework of a temple) but the macrocosmic image itsel 
This archetypal image is ultimately based on the same divine grou 
world and so it becomes the dwelling place of the gods an 
regenerates the world. In other words, the archetypal pattern is prior 
contains the regenerative properties that are necessary for the 
becoming’ of the world. Mankind both affirms his own grounds for being 
his capability of conceiving this archetypal pattern, and sustains his world by 
re-creating it in that world, t 

S. H. Nasr, in discussing traditional theosophical doctrines of Islam, state 
that the underlying metaphysical principle is that knowledge and 
ultimately one and that through intellection the cosmos 
existence . 7 
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a vertical axis. Eliade, and before him Guenon, have interpreted its 
resence in the core of the sacred space, seen variously as the worl 
mountain (Meru), the Ziggurat, the universal column, Jacob's la 
maypole and the shaman’s pole. 9 In the human body the opening for this axis 
has also been related to the fontanel in a newborn child. When the core is 
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only a point or intersection at ground level it becomes an ‘omphalos’, or the 
symbolic navel of the world. For other symbolic expressions it will be made 
into a sacred hearth or an altar, and if the axis is located by a hole in the 
ceiling or apex of a dome it becomes the smoke hole or the ‘eye of heaven’. 
The ‘unmoving’ Pole Star as a rotational axis of the heavens is also 
associated with the transcendental axis of the cosmos. 

Although sacredness is One and representative of the principle of unity, 
to understand the traditional position of mankind in the establishment of 
sacredness we can look to the Far Eastern Triad which represents the 
separation of unity into three primary realms. Lao Tsu characterizes this 
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realms is by drawing a diagram. A geometrical diagram 
as it partakes of the principles of symmetry and order on whic 
structured and therefore is both symbolic and descriptive simultaneo 
in this intrinsic qualitative nature of geometry that the primordiali 
primacy of the megalithic circles lie. This diagram can be visualize 
dimensions as three interlocking circles and in three dimensions as thre 
interpenetrating spheres. Each circle, or sphere, represents the spheres o 
Heaven, Earth and Man. In this scheme the uppermost sphere is Heaven, the 
lowest is Earth and the central linking sphere is Mankind. These three 
primordial reflections of unity have been described variously as: the gods, 
the ancestors and society; or as the upper world, the underworld a 
world; or the upper as the sphere of ideas and pure being, 
the lower, the diabolic, world where order is continual 
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The first circle we have chosen to examine is the beautifully sited Castle 
Rigg near Keswick in Cumberland. Professor Thom’s accurate survey will be 
used as a starting point and, in the light of the remarkable number of 
coincidences between the geometry of the circle’s layout and the 
astronomical requirements of a temple just described, Thom’s proposals will 
be examined. 
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2.4 Testing the Ground Rules 


Taking the clues offered by the Hindu manuscripts in conjunction with 
Professor Thom’s survey we will try the implication of these findings on 

Castle Rigg. 

The builders of Castle Rigg found a site with a convenient horizon for 


measuring the exact sun-setting axis on midsummer day. This is the key axis of 
the year for it marks the turning point of the light of the sun. The winter 
solstice is of equal cosmic importance but at the summer solstice the sun is at 
the height of its power, clearing the skies for uninterrupted measurement. 
From this axis (df in diagram 17) a precise calendar can be constructed. 
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irrational diameter (in terms of megalithic yards) this appears to allow the 

orientations to be determined by the second circle which, according to 
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our proposed symbolism, would be traditionally the moon circle. This is con 
structed by placing its centre on the periphery of the solar circle at point b. 
The reason for the original radius becomes clear as our second circle 
establishes the moon sighting (most southerly rising moon) in this particular 
location from the direction ofx. Having chosen the centre there would be 
only one radius that could produce this most southerly moon-rising axis and 
be part of the geometrically rational scheme uncovered by Thom. 

In our illustration we have drawn the ‘solar’ circle (the main geometry of 
the stone circle), diameter ab, in heavier line and the secondary lunar’ 
circle, radius ob, in the lighter line. Also shown is the next stage in the 
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through to k. If we now join ok both ac and ok are bisected a 
our fourth and final centre for the construction of the com 
circle outline. 

We now have four positions and the appropriate radii to construct 
shape which Thom calculated statistically most fitting for the existing 
of stones. In terms of reconstructing the original ritual, the final shape can 
now be inscribed or ploughed more heavily into the ground. Starting with 
our original circle, only a proportion of the perimeter is used which is 
represented by an arc that travels from b (the centre of the lunar 1 circle) 
clockwise round to position k, the whole centred on point o. With 
(fig. 20) becoming the next centre (radius mk, that is 
radius) an arc is drawn to point y, whose position is 
from e passing through m. At y the continuity of the sha 
moving the trammel to centre e and engraving an arc fro 
tion point c to point z. Position z is obtained in 
y: from e through h. At z another small arc wi 
centre at h is drawn through to our startin 
circle that Thom proposed the positions o 
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A neighbouring circle to Castle Rigg is Long Meg and her Daughters. 
Compared to some of the circles such as Allan Water and Moel Ty Uchaf, it 
is very large and is dominated by the huge presence of Long Meg herself, 
standing clear of the enclosure of her daughters. 

Long Meg’s daughters (fig. 22) conform to Thom’s type B flattened circle 
and can be constructed with a fair degree of accuracy according to the pro- 
cedure of the Mdnasara Shilpo Shastro (fig. 23). The Hindu document pre- 
scribes that a circle would have been drawn around a gnomon pillar at the 
centre z, following which full circles are drawn centred at a and b (the east- 
west axis points) on the centre circle corresponding to those proposed by 
Thom. These two are not precisely east-west as the Indian document would 
have them, but when the north-south axis, which falls somewhere between 
true and magnetic north, is put in, using the upper and lower intersections of 
the fish-shape (c and d). We have drawn in the east-west arcs also to 
conform to the Indian practice, though the early British builders were 
obviously not concerned with making a square enclosure. There is however 
a possible function for position t as a centre to which we will return. 

From here the procedure takes on a characteristically Hyperborean tone 

and we see how 






Long Meg and her Daughters; survey after 
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The setting out of Allan Water. 
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"You see there Is significance for everythin 
the things that are good for men to know, and to 

Black Elk ] 


KS !3 




9 




‘All that has by nature with systematic method been arranged in the 
universe seems both in part and as a whole to have been determined 
and ordered In accordance with number, by the forethought and the 
mind of him that created all things. 
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‘Every diagram, system of numbers, every scheme of harmony, every 
law of the movement of the stars, ought to appear one to him who 

studies rightly.’ 

Plato 3 
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Ancient Shamanism and Northern Mythology 
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Shamanism has been described as a surviving form of an archaic religion. It 
has been studied as far afield as Si 
Indonesia and the Pacific Islands, 
survive in Tibetan Buddhism, Tantrism and certain aspects of Islam, Eliade’s 

of Ecstasy , has placed 

shamanism among the acceptable subjects of comparative religion. When 
Western scholars were first confronted by the ecstatic 
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primitive’ madness. However difficult analysis 
techniques of shamanistic ecstasy are, and were, 
what does stand out as strictly determined is 
their cosmology: particularly in the numbers of 

seven or nine according to perspective and circumstance. In this 
investigations will be focussed on these two particular numbers 
revealed in the mythological structure, not 
sagas of the Celtic races, who 

circles. 

Elemire Zolla, Professor of Philology at the Uni 
forward a personal conviction that language carries its own ar 
its etymological roots. In a recent publication he 
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result of the process, 
y nature of the shaman among the Papago 
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on by Underhill who was working with t 







shaman, she said, paid for his eminence with the 
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threat to 
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e risk of lynching he must know in advance the correct outcome o 


war and the local games as, if he failed, he had no equivocation ready. Only 

the accuracy of their 





astute and exceptional could survive 
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ons and the effectiveness of their information. Sorcery was absolutely 
orbidden and a shaman’s family could be killed if it were proved that he was 


usm 



this. His role was one of diviner and prophet. 


The central anchor of shamanistic cosmology is the symbol of unity ex- 


emplified by the unmoving Pole Star, so vital, according to Thom, for the 
orientation of the northern British circles. This star established the unitary 
axis of the cosmos and has various denominations depending on region. The 
Konyak and the Chukchee call it the Nail Star, the Samoyed call it the Sky 


Nai 


and similar imagery is found among the Lapps 



and Eston 


Further south and east the image of a pillar becomes connected with the star: 
the Golden Pillar of the Mongols; the Iron Pillar of the Kirgis, the Bashkir and 
the Siberian Tartars; the Solar Pillar of the Teleut, and so on. It seems certain 
that there is a direct symbolic reflection of the ‘World Pillar’ (to which a 
the other stars are ‘tethered like a herd of horses’) in the central stake used 
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court of King Eochaid. 
whereupon Midir miraculously 
beauty and carried Etain off throu 
The number of heavens, or 
perienced when their souls trave 
articularly significant when one 
appropriate to signify these heavenly rea 
stated, the two most recurrent 
mology are seven and nine. In the 
earth-measure) these ‘dimensions’ of 
taneous form by a seven-sided shape or nine 
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thereby the ‘dimensions’ of the transcendental wor 
centric rather than serial form. 

To explore this phenomenon of polygons w 
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missing every other point and trave 




ciated stars we can start with the pure circle and cut 
tervals-a construction we have already covered (see 
the polygon or nine-sided shape we simply connect up the 
or we can trace one of the following patterns. We 
around the nine points 

following sequence: 9, 2, 4, 6, 8, 1 , 3, 5, 7 and back to 9. This results in a ‘ 
nine-pointed star. If we miss two points in the sequence we do not 
continuous flow, but rather three intersecting equilateral triangles 
fourth version becomes the most interesting because it contains all the other 
versions within itself. This star is created by following the sequence: 9, 4 

7,2,6, 1,5,9. 
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thot the Semitic seven-branched Cosmic Tree can be identified with the 
seven planetary heavens and may be due to influences originating in Meso- 
potamia. But he does not think this in any way implies an oriental transfer of 
the ideas to the Siberian shamans as the axial ascent up the world 'tree' or 
pillar is a universal and archetypol idea 

The Altaic shaman uses a post with seven or nine notches (tapty) to 
represent the celestial levels. There are obstacles (pudok) to be overcome 
at the entrances to the respective heavens Similar symbolism is found 
amongst the Yakut and Sibo who journey ecstatically through seven or nine 
celestial regions. The Osfyak’s Cosmic Pillar has seven notches which we 
believe could reflect the archaic genesis of all notched measuring rods*. 

If is also a common recurrence to find the reflection of the number of 
heavens above with the underworlds below in most north and central Asian 
peoples For the Altaic shaman the problems of passing through the obstacles 
of the underworld were similar to those of traversing the seven consecutive 
obstacles of the heavenly world Eliode also draws attention to the occur- 
rence of these numbers in Oceana for the celestial regions. Although he puts 
their dissemination down to archaic shomomstic influence, he also believes 
that they cannot now be separated from Indian (Buddhist and Hindu) influ- 
ences that hove since been superimposed This connection with Buddhism 
and Hinduism reminds us of their three primary realms: Heaven. Earth and 
Man. Eliode states his conviction thot three times the primary three is the 
basis of the nine realms ! 

Returning to our graphic representation, if we draw a line from the centre 
of the heavenly circle to the centre of the earthly circle, we have repre- 
sented the ontological axis or the pole of ascent. It can be seen that the 
three becomes nine If each realm is described in terms of its relation to each 
other: earth relates to itself, mankind and heaven, its source; mankind takes 
the central role of linking heaven, the source and archetypal world, to both 
itself and the earth; heoven is self-sufficient but also relates to its two major 
creations, mankind and the earth Hence the three are essenttally nine, by 
reflection. 
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Skaldi replies to this song that she is disturbed by the screaming of the sea 
birds. 

Their marriage represented the relationship between the three summer 
months of the life of the flowing waters of the sea and nine winter months of 



logical axis linking centrally the three cosmic regions — affirm the primordality 
of three and its natural reflection in three times three or nine . 9 This is brought 
out in another context in the Eddie poem the Havamal. Here the God Odin is 


represented in a form of crucifixion 


of demonstrating, in a mythological structure, the 
being in the last stages of the cosmogonic structure 


spirit impaled in matter 


way 


timate ‘imprisoning’ o 



On the wind-stirred tree 
Nine nights long 







ogical states is further emphasized by the enforced delay in the marriage of 
Frey to Gerda by nine nights, and the nine giantesses on the edge of the sea 
and land who mothered Heindall, watchman of the Norse Gods. 2 Another 
example is found in the rhythmic battle between Thor and the sea serpent, 
when he takes nine paces in his march against his foe only to be ‘slain’ himself 
at the approach of each winter. 

Returning to the Celts: the Irish are on record as having denoted a length 


of time by the term nomaid 


nomad ) which because of its root not, (nine) 


meant some sort of division into nine . 13 Possibly there is a connection with the 


Nordic nine-month and nine-night system. In the great Cuchullin saga, 
Conchobar sent out nine men to seek a wife for Cuchullin, and his house had 
nine compartments, an echo possibly of the divisons at the centre of the Bush 
Barrow template, a subject of detailed examination in a later chapter. 

The following examples demonstrate the significance of nine for the 
Celtic peoples. In the Vita Merlin/' Merlin had nine bards and there were nine 
dragons . 14 Nine witches are mentioned in Peredur . 5 Beowulf slew nine nicors, 
and the Fortunate Isles were ruled over by nine sisters. ;t Perhaps they were 
feminine relatives of Skaldi, the snow-skates consort of Odin? Could they 
also be related to the wonderful cauldron of the Head of Hades, kept boil - 
ng by the breath of nine maidens ? 17 Uther Pendragon claims ‘a ninth part in 
the prowess of Arthur' in the Book of Taliessin . 6 In the ‘Kuihwch and Olwen’ 
Kei could exist nine nights and nine days without sleep, and Bedwyr’s spear 

made nine wounds as it was withdrawn. 


ology 

for 


Myths and sagas in the oral tradition embody a total cosi 
integration of psychology, number and cosmic rhythms. The orig 
transmission of these sagas was the spoken word, as in the great tal 
Homer. The mistake that has been made for too 


an 

of 

of 


ong now 


to 
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equate an 


Iphabet and a recorded numerical system with the ability for 


abstract thought. Maybe our own inability for the ‘gestalt’ experience is an 
inverse refection of an earlier phase of mankind, who refused to break up 
the totality of experience by the replacement mechanism of an abstract sign 


wisdo 


language and preferred the oral and craft tradition for transmitting 
We have the remarkable testament of Julius Caesar who described the th 
fold nature of the 'Gaulish' society: Plebs (the husbandmen). Equates 
warriors), and Druides (the philosopher-priests) Of the latter he elaborates: 

‘It is said that they commit to memory immense amounts of poetry and 


the 


some 


of them continue their studies for twenty yea They consider it improper to 
commit their studies to writing, although they used the Greek alphabet for 


rything else. They have also much knowledge of the stars 
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philosophy 


almost eve 

their motion, of the size of the world and of the earth 
and of the powers and spheres of action of the immortal gods, which they 

discuss and hand down to their young students.’ 

Myles Dillon and Nora Chadwick, the contemporary Celtic authorities, 
like Professor Zolla of Genoa, say that they are overwhelmed by the 


dence linking the Celtic and ancient Indian Vedic civilizat 


Speaking 


of the ancient Irish philosophers, known as the filid, who maintained a similar 
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ledge of the stars and their motion’. Whether 


descendants of the circle builders is not so important as that 


probably inherited the astronomical and philosophical wisdom of their pre- 
decessors. To have ‘much knowledge of the stars’ one needs to have a 
technique for applying, measuring and checking such knowledge. Caesar's 
report would imply that they certainly inherited the knowledge of how to 
use the stone circles even if they were not the originators. He also tells us 
that the Gauls worshipped Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter and Minerva 
uve named deities which have upset scholars because he gave no Gaulish 
names. Maybe Caesar teit it obvious that they referred to the planets 
their embodiment and saw no need to elaborate further. 
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as 


"he five planets. 


,r ?s ,nese ^ !ve P‘ anets together with the Sun and Moon which make up the 
mos * P’ imordial cosmic set of seven. There is a tradition that makes up the 
complement or nine by including the Earth (the sublunar sphere) at the centre 
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The seven ‘wanderers’. 
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The seven ’wanderers’, the central earth and the 


/ Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and 
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A certain group of Islamic scholars, professionals, 
ers, formed themselves into brotherhood under the n 
Saf a, the Brotherhood of Purity. Their aim was to co 
owledge available to them and to publish it for 
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n their work, the 

ven supra-human content of astronomy, the science being revealed to the 
prophet Idris (Hermes Trismegistus) who, significantly, ‘journeyed to Saturn’ 
(Chronos) in order to be instructed and returned to earth to relate the basis 


in to obtain the knowledge of the runes. 

In the Islamic perspective, after the seven spheres which are, when 
counted out from Earth as the centre, Moon, Mercury 
Jupiter and Saturn, there is the ‘heaven’ of the fixed sta r$ or zodiacal 
which is sometimes equated with the kursi (pedestc: 

‘heaven’ is the ‘arsh (throne) thus conforming to Quranic terminology, "bus 

up the seven heavens 
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seven, nine, twelve and tw 
being composites of the archetypes three and 
out that ‘unity is always inherently threefold: 
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mental principle of one ty 
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pressed in triangular form as the descending move 
principle, the horizontal expansion and finally the r 
the first principle. (We can recognize here a fiowi 
realms of the Far Eastern triad: Heaven as donatin 
and expanding horizontally; Man representing the re-uni 
Four was cardinal for it represented the polarization 
the active qualities of heat and cold and the passive qualities o 
and dryness. These qualities were also associated with the fourness 
solar system in terms of the winter and summer solstices, the longest nigh 
longest day respectively, and the equinoxes of spring and autumn whe 
and night are of equal length, as we have noted earlier. 

Thus seven, nine, twelve and twenty-eight correspond arche 
numerically with the planets, the spheres or heavens, the zo 
stellations and the lunar mansions. We find a similarity to the Islamic tr 
in the description by Black Elk of the Sun Dance Lodge: 
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should explain to you here that in setting up the sun dance lodge, we are 




redly making the Universe in a likeness; for, you see, each of the posts 


around the lodge represents some particular object of creation, so that 
the who'e circle is the entire creation, and the one tree at the centre, upon 
which the twenty-eight poles rest, is Wakan Tanka, who is the centre of 
everything. Everything comes from Him, and sooner or later everything 
returns to Him. And ! should ten you why it is that we use twenty-eight 
poles. I have already explained why the numbers four and 
sacred; then if you add four sevens you get twenty-eight. Also the 

lives twenty-eight days, and this is our month; each of these days of the 
month represents something sacred to 
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they relate in distance from Earth: the Moon is nearest followed by Mercury 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, "his is the perceptual or observa 
tional pattern and is quite irrespective of whether we take the Sun to be 
moving around us, as it is seen to do, or whether we interpret the pattern 
using our knowledge of the Sun as the centre of the system. In our illustration 
the difference in ‘knowledge’ about the mechanics of the solar system is 
shown. By taking the planets at their greatest distance from Earth we show 
how the sequence is identical in principle from either the geocentric or 

heliocentric viewpoint. 
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45 sequence which is not obvious from the order that the planets appear in the 

Th® 5oio«on.c' coiendof o’ fov'i sky Hinze also pointed out the ancient Egyptian custom of allocating a 

plonet to each hour of the day. In fh»s case the first hour of the day of, say, 
Saturday would be governed by Saturn, the second hour by Jupiter, then 
fallowing. Mars, t^e Sun. Venus, Mercury and so on recurrently continuing 
until the twenty-fourth hour of Saturday is reached which we find is 
governed by Mars. Therefore the first hour of Sunday is dominated by the 
Sun. If we continue this process we arrive at a situation where the first hour 
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icmi anomaly between r.n and leod 
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The atomic number *eq«#nce ot the matoJi 
aitoda'ed with the teven wo nderen 


of each day is dominated by the planet appropriate to that day This pattern 
flows backwards, or anti-dockwise. around the perimeter of the heptagon. 

Hinze. having discovered a pattern which demonstrated a logic to the 
planetary allocations for the days as well os the hours of each day. pointed 
out to us that the ancients divided the period between dawn and dusk into 
twelve hours irrespective of season This meant the length and quality ol on 
hour changed with the quality of the season and time of year. As there is no 
direct evidence of on.earlier use of this seven-fold system, we suggest that 
there may well hove been an earlier oral tradition based on observation 
which would give practical reasons for embodying the seven-fold patterns 
within the megalithic temples 

Although we hove yet to touch on the later metal-working periods In 
British history, we find it relevant to extend our study of the seven-fold 
pattern to the ancient allocations ol metals to the planets: this means In 
traditional terms that those archetypol principles which are represented in 
the planets mocrocosmically are also represented in certain metals 
microcosmically. If we take the sequence that has arisen out ol Hinze's 
studies and place the metals with their respective traditional planetary 
partners we get the following correspondences; silver -Moon, quicksilver 
-Mercury, copper - Venus, gold -Sun, iron -Mars, tin -Jupiter and lead- 
Saturn. Hinze. as a physicist, felt convinced there was more to this 
traditional allocation than fancy or mere colour correspondence. He in- 
vestigated many possible aspects and properties that might reveal a pottern. 
until a remarkable correspondence arose from a totally unpredictable 
source of dato: the periodic table of the elements This modern convention 
of categorizing the naturally occurring substances according to their atomic 
number, which is equal to the number of protons in the nucleus, revealed an 
orderly sequence in the following way 

When the atomic numbers for the respective metals are ploced on the 
heptagon, according to the planetary correspondence, we get the follow- 
ing sequences: in ascending order of atomic number we start with iron IFe) 
which has on otomic number o» 26. followed by copper ICu» with 29, silver 
(Ag) with 49. tin ($n» with 50. gold tAu) with 79. mercury IHg) with 00 and 
finally leod IPbl whose atomic number is 82 The rather stortling result is that 
our path hos constructed a further, different, seven-pointed star -on this 
occasion created by missing one interval per move 

Hinze was so delighted with this pattern he hod chanced upon that he 
took it to his physics professor The professor's reaction was to calculate the 
statistical number of chances of the pattern having registered In this way - 
the result is 5040- to- 1 against the occurrence! It is difficult to know what to 
conclude from such a discovery. We should bear in mind however that the 
ancients hod a different opprooch os well as different attitudes toward the 
attainment of knowledge from that of ourselves Their techniques are for 
more likely to have been in tune with the tradition embodied in the Vedas, 
where knowledge is acquired through inner experience under the psycho- 
logical discipline of one of the forms of Y oga 

Before leaving the strange symmetry of the heptagon and the patterns 
there is another sequence of interest which emerges from atom.c valency- 
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One more observation on the metal patterns is 
of each. This produces a pattern which moves around the heptagon in 
reverse way starting with lead, at 7.8, to tin, 14, to iron 16, to 
copper 93, (mercury as a ‘liquid’ metal cannot correctly be included) and we 
finish at silver with a conductivity value of 100. We are grateful to Wilhelm 
Pelikan for the data of these last two patterns. 
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the twenty-eight 



of the enclosure, corre- 


sponding to the twenty-eight lunar mansions 


in 


the second case 


t is 


the axis of 


represented by the twelve months. The rites accompanying the erection of 
the tree for the “sun-dance” show striking analogies with the Hindu rites 
connected with the erection of the sacrificial post, which h 
the world and the cosmic tree .’ 4 

The twenty-eight mansions of the moon relate to the quarters of seven- 
day weekly periods while the twelve relates to the zodiacal mansions and 
the double sixfold division of a circle. These fundamental numbers also 
reflect the primary triad of realms: the circle (hence the hexagon) 
symbolizes the realm of Heaven, the triangle symbolizes Mankind as the 
harmonizing human consciousness, and the square symbolizes the stability of 
Earth or physical experience. 


The geometry of the stone ‘circles’ uncovered 
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To reduce this image to a universal language we 
have chosen a geometric schema: one which is 
divided naturally into three, as the three reflect- 
ing domains, ‘Heavenly’ ‘Earthly’ and ‘Humanly’. 

50/51 

The schema of the archetypal relationship 
between man and the cosmos. 

50 

The triad of ‘greater’ spheres. 

51 

The geometric symbols and 'inner* spheres. 


U 


here 


and 


now” that god is present to man.' Later he gives a most 


interesting insight into the deeper motivation as to the concern megalithic 
builders apparently showed for making rational whole numbers around the 


perimeters of their 


whereas the spher 


form of the sky is 


indefinite and is not accessible to any kind of measurement, the rectangular 
or cubical form of a sacred edifice expresses a positive and immutable law .’ 5 
Squaring the circle therefore represents the achieved equilibrium between 

Heaven and Earth. 

Constantly recurring throughout the great majority of cultures of the 
world is reference to the relationship between mankind, as anthropos, and 


the cosmos. The 


procal archetypes that 


found to be animating or 


motivating natural phenomena are also found to be the inner motivations of 


humanity- hence the realization of the idea of 


respondences and 


♦ 


recognition in the Platonic doctrine of recollection. This complementary 
relationship of archetypal man and the cosmos is manifest in schematic form 
as the determinant of the proportions of the altar or altar and whole temple 
It is therefore a predominant feature of primary and traditional societies 
to hold an image of the Anthropos or archetypal symbol of humanity. This 
can be in the form of an ancestor figure or, as the Vitruvian man, as a 
paradigm for architectural proportions, or an Adam figure, or as in the 


Hindu tradition as Purusha 


♦ 


our illustration we have chosen the meditative 


sitting position to demonstrate the geometric symbolism of the three circles. 

The three larger circles are centred on the root, symbolizing the earth, 
the heart, symbolizing mankind, and the crown of the head, symbolizing 

heaven. 

In the ‘inner* or smaller circles of the body the same symbolism is reflected 
within the subtle body. In the Vedic system the centres of the circles now lie 
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These same circles can be transposed into symbolic shapes which figure in 
the temple-building symbolism of Buddhist temples. : he earthly is rep r e- 
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in the Manasara Shilpa Shdstra to the constructions o 
Meg’s Daughters we found valid correspondence, even in t 
cedure. We have seen how the division of six is inherent and fun 


ssu 


the circle (its own radius will always mark out six equal parts of its 
and how this gives rise to the hexagon when these points are conn 
straight lines. The most primary polygon, the triangle, arose from the 
intersection of the first two arcs in the east-west orientation procedure and 
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y connecting this intersection of the two circle centres with 


straight lines. Next, the square stabilized and fixed the site within the solar 


system by giving exact north, south, east and west positions, the four cardinal 
directions. 


The constructions arrived at by Professor Thom for Castle Rigg and Long 
Meg were typical of those which numerically rationalize the perimeter of 
the primary circle. Tnis balance between ‘irrational’ geometry and rational 
numbering is a fundamental reconciliation lying at the roots of sacred 




eometry. I* is important to remember at this point that we are speaking 
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Purusha: the Vastu-Purusha -Mandate. 


horizontally, in terms o : harmonizing the ‘irrational’ geometry with a whole 
number system in the plane of the earth. If we were talking in vertical 
symbolism, it would be necessary to take into account the existence of the 


irrational (chaotic and lava!) underworld to complete the three realms 
the other two being the rational world of mankind and the supra-ratlonal 
world of archetypes." T he squaring of the circle is a perennial philosophical 
symbol: it is the establishing of Heaven on Earth and an act which informs as 
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their highest point almost due south-east of the circle, the 2,572 foot high 
Bwrrd Arthur (seat of Arthur). Moel Ty Uchaf which can be translated into 
The Hill of the Highest House, is described by Thom as one of the compound 
rings and represents a far more difficult achievement than those rings formed 
on the Pythagorean triangles, in the conclusion to his important volume 
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ever have been apparent on the site’ and that he believes the ‘designs with 
these properties probably took years of many men’s time’. ‘Perhaps’ he adds, 
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expounded to the chosen few. 
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it is fascinating that when we come to look closely at the 

see that the nearest overall symmetry to the whole construe 
Deneb azimuth. This is because it is to the west-north 
pentagonal outline has a full segment of a circle. Not only thi 
of the pentagon opposite has seven stones almost 
either side of the axis. It is through this larger opening we woul 
sightings of the most southerly rising moon and midwinter rising sun 
been made., possibly with calibrated stakes across the openings, 
observations are without verification at present. 

We now propose to repeat orientational procedures according to 
Vedic tradition, bearing in mind Thom’s warning that an upright gnomon was 
unlikely to have been used due to the mountainous horizon. It is within the 
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